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The Lutheran Church in Louisiana 
ae 
JOHN F. NAU * 
I 
Early German Immigration to Louisiana 


A history of the Lutheran Church in Louisiana cannot be 
written intelligently unless a brief study of German immigration 
to the New World, especially to Louisiana, is given. The physical 
hardship, the political turmoil, and the religious intolerance in their 
homeland forced thousands of Germans to look hopefully to Amer- 
ica for a better life. . 

As early as 1721 Germans cast longing eyes upon the better 
life promised them in Louisiana. They were encouraged by John. 
Law, a notorious Scotch financier, to leave their unhappy state 
in Germany to find happiness and prosperity in his land concession 
on the lower Arkansas River, which had been pictured to them as 
a paradise “flowing with milk and honey.” This invitation was 

especially welcomed by those who lived in the Rhineland and 
the Palatinate, who had suffered most from the ravages of the 
Thirty Years’ War (1618—1648) and from the vindictiveness of 
Louis XIV. 

In March, 1721, two hundred Germans arrived in Biloxi to 
continue their journey to the land concession of Law.’ This group 
of immigrants was augmented by two hundred and fifty of their 
countrymen on June 4, 1722." 

These immigrants did not fare well in the Arkansas River 

‘Valley. When they learned of the bankruptcy of John Law and 
of his flight from France, and were forced to rely upon the mercy 
of the Indian for food and protection, they decided to return to 
their homeland. Having come to New Orleans seeking passage to- 


* The Rev. John F. Nau is pastor of Messiah Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Columbia, S.C. “The Lutheran Church in Louisiana” was a Mastet’s thesis written 
for Tulane University. 
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some European port,’ they were offered a stretch of rich alluvial 
land on the right bank of the Mississippi River about twenty-five 
‘miles above New Orleans by the colonial government under Gov- 
ernor William C. C. Claiborne.® ‘ Aha 

This colony of German settlers received an influx of countty- 
men at various times, both from Europe and from the English col- 
onies in North America. In 1754 a number came from Lorraine.” 
“Twenty years later, in 1774, a group of German families came 
from Hagerstown and other parts of Maryland. This latter group 
traveled by boat down the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and landed 
at Manchac, in the neighborhood of the German Coast,® as the 
original grant above New Orleans had come to be known. Again 
in 1795 and in 1797 Baron Philip von Bastrop brought German- 
Irish families to the Ouachita River.° te 

With the turn of the century came an ever greater flow of 
_ German immigrants. Most of these were driven from the Rhine 
Valley — Baden, Wuerttemberg, Alsace, the Palatinate, Hesse, the 
Rhine Province — because of the intense suffering which followed 
the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. The famine of 
1817, when bread rose to twenty-six cents a pound and many ate 
cooked weeds to keep from starving, hastened the departure of 
thousands of German sufferers from their fatherland. Sixteen 
thousand people left Wuerttemberg alone in 1817 to find refuge 
and relief in other parts of the world, especially in America. 
In 1818, 30,000 Germans left Mainz for passage to Holland, with 
America as their ultimate goal. 

Of this ever-growing number of refugees many landed in 
‘New Orleans. On March 6, 1818, the Dutch ships Emanuel, 
Juffer Johanna, and Johanna Maria discharged five hundred and 
ninety-seven German redemptioners, individuals who would work 
the soil of Louisiana for several years in payment of their fare to 
America.’ From 1820 to 1850, 53,909 German immigrants en- 
tered the port of New Orleans to find freedom and opportunity 
in America." The greater number of these immigrants were 
 redemptioners who came to be used as field hands in Louisiana. 
After they were freed, however, many turned to New Orleans. 
By the mid-1830’s there were about 7,000 Germans living in the 
city of New Orleans.” 

By this time the city was a thriving port. Between 1830 and 
1840 no other city in the United States kept pace with New Orleans 
in growth. It was the fourth city in population, exceeded only by 


~ 
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New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. It also stood fourth of 
all the ports in the world, with only London, Liverpool, and New 
York ahead." Its port was filled with steamboats, steamships, flat- 
boats, schooners, and brigs. Its wharves were piled high with rows 
of cotton, bags of salt, and merchandise of all kinds.“ 

Immigrants were pouring in from European lands to get their 
first glimpse of America from the deck of a ship that was anchored 
in the harbor of New Orleans. From 1847 to 1854, 183,394 Ger- 
mans attived in New Orleans, of whom 36,700 remained in the 
city; from 1854 to 1865, 14,300 made New Orleans their home; — 
and from 1865 to 1880, 8,000 settled in the city of their entry.” 
An observer wrote in 1853: 

A large immigrant ship arrived with a load of steerage passengers. 
Their style of beauty proclaimed them German, and if that was not sufhi- 
cient to ensure conviction, the grunting gutturals of their language, their 
meerschaums, and picture-book clothing would have been conclusive. Little 
fraus and frauleins built on the six by five principle, waddled around the 
deck or climbed on the bulwarks and surveyed with prodigious leaden eyes 
the land of promise. On the levee a large number of older emigrants from 
the fatherland were assembled, who with stentorian lungs and beaming 
countenances called to the newcomers.’® 

As far as religious persuasion was concerned, there were Cath- 

olics, Protestants, and freethinkers among these German immi- 
grants. Composing the Protestant element were Reformed, Evan- 
-gelicals, and Lutherans,” however, all were without any clear con- 
ception as to the distinction of these three. This was the result of 
the spiritual condition in their homeland, largely the outcome of 
the Prussian Union of 1817."° 

The establishment of the Prussian Union was an event of first 
importance in the history of Protestantism in Germany. Two years 
earlier the Congress of Vienna had deprived the German states of 
the right to determine the religion of their subjects. The adherents 
of all Christian creeds were placed on a footing of legal equality 
in all the states. In some of them, which had been partly Lutheran 
and partly Reformed, this led to great confusion; and to end the 

‘confusion the government attempted to force a union of the two 
churches. In 1817 Frederick William III decreed such a union for 
his kingdom of Prussia and issued, at the same time, a new liturgy 
for the use of all the congregations in the kingdom. The example 
of Prussia was followed by other states. Only a few of the smaller 
states attempted to unite the Protestant churches, but practically 
all of them adopted the new method of church control. The state 
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churches were placed under the direction of consistories, appointed 
by the rulers, and the rulers themselves became ex officio heads of 
the churches."® 
Circumstances favored this movement. Both in the Lutheran 
and in the Reformed churches comparatively little stress was laid 
upon distinctive confessional doctrines; and the philosophies of 
Pietism and Rationalism,” which preceded the eta of the Prussian 
Union, had for different reasons taught the relative unimportance 
of dogma. . \ 
_ There now existed in Prussia and in many other German states 
an evangelical national Church with a common government and 
iturgy. It embraced three different sections, a Lutheran and a 
2eformed, which held to their distinctive doctrines, though not re- 
_arding them as a case of separation, and a real union party, which 
-omypletely abandoned the points of difference. But more and more 
> union became identified with doctrinal indifferentism and 
» chting of all church symbols,”* 
The greater number of Protestant immigrants to New Orleans 
re by religious persuasion children of this confusion among Re- 
-ormed, Evangelicals, and Lutherans. This confusion manifested 
olf in the early Protestant Church in New Orleans. One of the 
cst Lutheran congregations in the city gave itself four different 
“ames in its first six years of existence,” and the six pastors in 
" “rst sixteen years had various religious persuasions. Its members 
ore lax, entirely unionistic, making no difference in faith and 
--ctrine, having each his own faith or none at all.2* . 
Lutherans and Reformed celebrated the Lord’s Supper at the 
ame altar according to the teachings of the Reformed doctrine. 
ithout announcing, anyone who was present in the church at 
2 time of the celebration of Holy Communion could attend.* 
doctrine as Apostolic as eternal retribution was denied from 
eotestant pulpits of New Orleans.?° 
Immigrants of Lutheran conviction were among those who 
ttled the German Coast in 1722. A census of November 12, 1724, 
_ owed that heads of ten families were listed as having that faith? 
“his number of Lutherans together with Reformed and Evangel- 
‘cals undoubtedly increased with the rising tide of German immi- 
ration to Louisiana. The first Protestant church in Louisiana, 
“owever, was not founded until July 3, 1805.27 For eighty-three 
years German immigrants settled in Louisiana, yet no church of the 
Protestant faith was organized. 
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Two reasons may be cited for the failure to establish a Prot- 
estant 28 church in Louisiana prior to 1805. Immigration of Germans 
in large numbers to Louisiana did not set in until the turn of the 


nineteenth century, and the small groups were not capable of or- 
ganizing and supporting their own church organization.” A more 


basic reason was the prohibition in Article II of the C ode Noir: *° 


All public services of any religion other than the Apostolic Roman Catholic 


will be considered rebellious to our commandments and will therefore be 
punished. Any person defending any such practices which we consider 
illicit and fraudulent will be subjected to the same penalty. The authority 
permitting such practices will be punished in the same manner. 

Although the Code Noir was used primarily to regulate the life 
and conduct of Negro slaves in Louisiana, it was called upon to 
check and prohibit non-Catholic religions in the territory.”’ Both 
the French and Spanish governments saw the Protestants not only 
as a people of another faith, but also as accomplices and spies of 
the hated Englishman or American and thus approached them with 


“mistrust.®2 A comparable condition existed in Texas prior to its 


annexation by the United States. The colonists were presumed to 
be Roman Catholics or bound to become such, as that was one of 
the necessary prerequisites of citizenship. No religious societies were 
tolerated in Texas.” 

This condition was to change in Louisiana with the purchase 


of Louisiana Territory by the United States in 1803. 


II 
The Founding of the Church 


Religious toleration came to Louisiana with the transfer of the 
territory to the United States. This, coupled with a steady increase 
of people of Protestant persuasion, produced an era of expansion 
for the Protestant Church. Only eighteen months after the Loui- 
siana Purchase a group of Protestants met at the boardinghouse of 
Mrs. Fourage on Bourbon Street, and this meeting soon led to the 
founding of the first Protestant congregation in Louisiana, The 
Church Wardens-Vestrymen of Christ Church in the County of 
Orleans.’ 

In the same year of 1805, Elisha Bowman made the first at- 
tempt to establish a Methodist church. He was not successful, but 
repeated attempts by others finally culminated in building the first 
Methodist church in 1826.° 

By 1829 Henry Hiestand, a clergyman of the Reformed Synod 
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of Ohio, organized the first German Protestant congregation.* This 
effort among the German population of New Orleans was the fore- 
runner of others. The coming decades were good and propitious 
for the founding of German Protestant congregations, including 
also those of the Lutheran faith.* ses 

_ Christian Sans, attracted by the many Germans living in the 
downtown section of New Orleans, conducted an evangelical serv- 
ice on August 2, 1840, in the fire-engine house on Chartres Street, 
between Clouet and Louisa.* Continuation of services at this place, 


The first church building, St. Paul’s, erected in 1843, destroyed 
by fire in April, 1860, with school and parsonage 


and later in a private dwelling on the same street near Port, led to 
the organization of a congregation. Three years later this group 
bought a church site at Port and Burgundy streets, built a modest 
church edifice,® and dedicated it on October 1, 1843." Although 
this congregation, the Deutsch Evangelische Orthodoxe Kirche in 
New Orleans [later St. Paul’s Lutheran Church}, was of a German 
Evangelical character, it was not Lutheran. The attempt toward a 
church of truly Lutheran character was gradual, replete with strife 
and confusion, until the pastorate of Christian Gottlieb Moedinger 
in 1856. Nevertheless, the congregation grew during these turbulent 
years. In 1849, for example, one hundred and eighty-five baptisms 
were performed; ninety-seven weddings were solemnized; and thirty- 
nine confirmands were received into membership.® _ 

About this time J. H. Kleinhagen was gathering another group 
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~ of German Protestants in the uptown section of the city. On Sep- 


tember 12, 1847, he preached to a number of Germans in Saint © 


Marien Church on Gainie Street.’ This effort brought about the 
‘organization of Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church on July 2, 1848. 


Although the congregation incorporated the name Lutheran, it did 
not possess all the marks of a confessional Lutheran church body. 
Kleinhagen became the pastor and almost immediately received a 
regular monthly salary” During October and November negotia- 
tions for the purchase of a piece of property on Euterpe Street 
were completed,’ and on March 18, 1849, the erection of the first 
church building was finished by contractor Friedrich Koch.” 
The membership of Zion and of the Deutsch Orthodoxe 
Kirche increased slowly but steadily from month to month and 
from year to year, but confessional Lutheran doctrine and practice 
had not yet been introduced. Although two congregations had 
incorporated at one time and at another the word “Lutheran” in their 
official name, Lutheranism, that is, adherence to the Lutheran Con- 


fessions of the Book of Concord of 1580, had not come to Loui- 


siana by 1852. This kind of Lutheranism, which ultimately marked 
the founding of the Lutheran Church in Louisiana, came through 
contact with a group of Lutherans in Perry County, Missouri, who 
had migrated to America in 1839." 

_ Since the Lutheran group that settled in Perry County influ- 
enced so greatly the kind of Lutheranism that finally was rep- 
resented in the Lutheran Church of Louisiana, the background 
of these Lutherans and their ultimate contact with those in Lout- 
siana must be presented. 

Saxony, the homeland of the “Missouri” Lutherans, felt the 
impact of Rationalism, Pietism, and the vigorous opposition of Lu- 
theran confessionalism to the Prussian Union of 1817."* Protestant 


church life was subjected to tenets contrary to Christian beliefs. 


Only those things in Christianity which could be harmonized with 
human reason were acceptable. Salvation by right thinking and 
right living was the ideal. Christ and His atonement were set aside 


as unworthy of high-minded, rational creatures. The deity of Christ 


was denied. Miracles were called acts of skill and chance. The 
doctrine of the Trinity was rejected. In short, Christianity was 
reduced to a system’ of natural morality.” . 

In the eyes of confessional Lutherans in Saxony, as well as 
throughout Germany, such rationalistic teachings and unionistic 
tendencies, caused by the Prussian Union, were an apostasy from 
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full orthodoxy. Consequently, with the extreme right-wing Prot- 
 estants, the conservative reaction against Rationalism in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries became, after 1817, not’ 
only a dissent from Rationalism as such, but also a counteraction 
against what they held were its effects, including the Union of 
Reformed Lutheran throughout Germany and the latitudinarianism 
represented in the churches of the United States.*® 

Another matter of serious concern to confessional Lutherans 
of Saxony and Germany was that the Church was under State 
control. The State had a number of officials whose duty it was to 
exercise general supervision over the affairs of the Church. This 
body, known as the “Consistory,” had a hand in placing ministers 
into office; in keeping candidates from receiving positions; and in 
taking court action against ministers who did not comply with the 
demands of the State, even in fining and persecuting ministers if 
they disregarded some of the regulations.’ . 

These conditions in Saxony brought about the movement of 
a compact, well-organized association of colonists under the leader- 
ship of Martin Stephan. On November 18, 1839, all of the Steph- 
anite emigrants took their place among the 9,312 who left Bremen 
in that year for the United States.1® 

Leaving the homeland was not easy for them. Several of their 
pastors did not receive peaceful dismissals from the Consistory.!® 
News came that conditions in the United States were not very 
favorable for their future; that many British emigrants had re- 
turned to England because of poverty, unemployment, and over- 
supply of labor in every field of work, and because of political un- 
test; and that a great deal of capital was an indispensable requisite 
for success in the United States.”? Weakhearted souls would have 
been discouraged, but the Saxon Lutherans were determined to find 
religious freedom in the New World.” 

On November 3, 1838, the first of the five ships carrying these 
Lutherans to America, the Copernicus, weighed anchor with New 
Orleans the destination. Fifteen days after, the last ship, the 
Amalia, left Bremerhaven. On January 20, 1839, the Olbers, the 
last of the ships to arrive at New Orleans, discharged her passen- 
gers. Of six hundred and sixty-five Saxon Lutherans who had left 
Germany six hundred and two arrived.” . 

For obvious reasons of economy, the stay for these immigrants 
in New Orleans was very brief."* On arrival, they transferred to 
river steamers going up the Mississippi to St. Louis, from where 
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‘the greater number went to Perry County to establish a colony 


99 24 4 


known as the “Missouri Lutherans. 


Shortly after their arrival in Perry County, hard and disap- 
pointing days faced them. Their leader, Stephan, was accused of 
deception and deposed.” Confusion reigned regarding the au- 
thority of the ministerial office, church government, and the validity 
of a call to the ministry-"* In April, 1841, however, C. F. W. Wal- 
ther, who assumed the leadership of these Lutherans, established 
“from the Word of God and the writings of the theologians of 


the Lutheran Church the Scriptural doctrine of the Church and its 


powers and privileges.” With that event, order and tranquillity 
entered again the life of these people.”’ 

Shortly after, Walther accepted the call of the first Lutheran 
congregation in St. Louis.”* Besides serving his members faithfully, 
he became founder and first editor of a church paper, Der Lu- 
theraner, which, more than any other single factor, brought about 
the organization of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and Other States on April 26, 1847, in Chicago.” 

This organization, of which Walther became the first Pres- 
ident, demanded as requisites for membership of pastors and con- 
gregations “acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments as the written Word of God and the only rule and norm 
of faith and practice; acceptance of all the Symbolical Books of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church *’ as a true and correct statement 
and exposition of the Word of God; renunciation of unionism and 
syncretism of every description, such as serving union congregations 
composed of members of churches with different confessions as 
such; taking part in the services and sacramental rites of heterodox 
congregations or of such of mixed confession; joining the heterodox 
in missionaty efforts or in the publishing and distribution of litera- 
ture; exclusive use of doctrinally pure agendas, hymnbooks, and 
catechism in church and school; and providing the children with a 
Christian school education.” *4 Walther endeavored to gather all 
Lutheran congregations that met these requirements into the or- 
ganization of the Missouri Synod.” 

His efforts, as President of this Lutheran Synod, to locate and 
influence other Lutheran groups in the United States brought him 
on May 19, 1853, to New Orleans to meet with a group of German 
Lutherans,** who, on January 18, 1852, had organized a congrega- 
tion at North Prieur and Customhouse Streets. This Saint John’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church had called Brother Hollander as lay 
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preacher on October 11, 1852, and immediately after his appoint- 
ment cast about for a trained spiritual leader.** 

It became evident that this group of Lutherans was not to be 
satisfied with any kind of pastor. On January 3, 1853, Pastor 
Press was recommended to them. Since he held to doctrines and — 
Practices not in accord with those of the congregation, he was not 
received.*? Announcements for Holy Communion and for private 
and public confession were demanded. As for membership, “he who 
desires to join this congregation must hold himself to the following 
confession of faith: Jesus Christ, Beginning, Middle, and End; 
accept the faith expressed in the Apostles’ Creed. He who with his 
mouth confesses and with his heart believes this faith and in the 
strength of this faith walks in the commands and spirit of the Lord 
Jesus can be a member.” *° 

At the same time the members were busy building a church 
edifice. Beginning in August, 1852, funds were gathered, and work 
was soon begun.*’ On September 12 the cornerstone was laid, and 
on March 20, 1853, the dedication took place. At both celebra- 
tions Kleinhagen of Zion Congregation was present.*® 

Walther received news of these Lutherans through the medium 
of a New Orleans daily newspaper.*® When he learned of their 
need of a pastor, he came to New Orleans, accompanied by George 
Volck, a young candidate for the Lutheran ministry.*” Three days 
after, Volck was ordained and installed as St. John’s Lutheran 
Church’s first pastor by Walther in the presence of a large gather- 
ing.’ By this act the congregation came into official membership 
of the Missouri Synod. “” With it came the teachings and practices 
of this confessional body to Louisiana. 

By association of pastors and members of St. John’s and Zion 
Congregations, a desire for purity of doctrine and practice among 
Zion members and the hope of forming a closer association with the 
Missouri Synod were created. This desire manifested itself with 
the calling of a teacher for the newly established German Christian 
school of Zion."* As the result of a petition from Kleinhagen and 
his congregation on July 4, 1853, for a teacher, the Missouri Synod 
sent Cantor Theodore Buenger. At the same time, the congregation 
ordered G. W. Frye, the treasurer, to obtain necessary information 
leading to a union with St. John’s. * | 

On May 21, 1854, the matter of joining the Missouri Synod 
was discussed in a regular congregational meeting. The members 
asked whether it would be “profitable and wholesome” for Zion to 
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join this synod of Lutheran congregations.“* In following meetings 


the discussion continued. alt 
It was soon apparent that Kleinhagen opposed and Buenger 
favored joining. Ill feeling developed. “False accusations were 
made by Kleinhagen against Buenger, which brought him mistrust 
and loss of faith by his members.” G. A. Schieferdecker, who had 
succeeded Volck as a 
pastor of St. John’s, 
_ was called in by mem- 
bers of Zion to assist — 
and mediate. Conse- 
quently, Kleinhagen 
~ resigned, and on De- 
cember 3, 1854, W. 
A. Fick, sent by the 
~ Missouri Synod at the 
urgent request of the 
congregation, became 
the second pastor.*® 
This strengthened the 
tie between St. John’s 
and Zion, since both 
congregations —_ were 
now served by pastors 
trained in the teaching 
and practices of the 
Missouri Synod of 
the Lutheran Church. . 
‘Thus, by the begin- Theodore Buenger (1853—1855) 
nin of 1855 our First teacher of Zion School. Instrumental in 


Ghuech fee clbte ecata having the congregation join the Missouri Synod 
apa in 1854 


founded in Louisiana. 

A consciousness of confessional Lutheranism gradually worked 
its way into the life of the members of the Deutsche Orthodoxe 
~ Kirche in New Orleans. This was already evident during the pas- 

torate of Jacob Buehler, but became a living fact at the time of 
Moedinger, who became pastor on June 26, 1856.'" The congrega- 
tion adopted not only a new name, The First Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of New Orleans, Louisiana {later St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church}, but also a new constitution."* In it the congregation ex- 
pressed adherence “to all the Symbolical Books of the Evangelical 
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’ 


‘Lutheran Church, as the form and norm drawn from God’s Word, 
according to which, since they have been taken from the Word of 
God, not only the doctrines taught in our church shall be proved or 
taught, but all eventual doctrinal and religious differences shall be 
judged and regulated.”*” This congregation finally united with Zion 
and St. John’s in the early 1870’s.”° 
Members of these congregations were mostly of German birth. 
Here and there was found a German-speaking Norwegian, Swede, 


C. G. Moedinger 
- 1856—1890 


or Dane.’ The German lan- 
guage was used in church, 
school, and home, even at times 
it was employed at daily work. 
Many of these German Lu- 
therans had come to Louisiana 
in poor circumstances. Yet, it 
was not long before they ac- 
quired a better economic status 
since most of them were skilled 
craftsmen and found profitable 
employment quickly. Among 
them were carpenters, cabinet- 
makers, shoemakers, builders, 
bakers, brewers, merchants, me- 
chanics, and painters. Some of 
them soon became shrewd busi- 
nessmen who established their 
own businesses and became 
rather well-to-do. Here and 


there among them was an in- 


dividual who had received more advanced education than the 
average. They were well fitted for urban life. 

Among them were capable farmers who had learned agricul- 
ture in their homeland. They turned to truck gardening, raising 
vegetables in the heavy soil and humid climate of lower Louisiana. 
Practically all the vegetable growers in New Orleans during the 
years of the founding of the Lutheran Church in Louisiana were 
Germans, among whom were a great number of Lutherans. The 
work was done not only by the man, but by his helpful, sturdy wife 
and children, of whom he had many. Hired help was seldom used, 
and slave labor was not known among them. They were generally 
an industrious, thrifty, honest, and God-fearing people. 
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z. ; Their women were tireless workers in the home, often also 
helping their husbands in their work. Besides this, they raised 
large families. Adept at handiwork and needlecraft, they taught 


these useful arts to their daughters. Their homes were always tidy 


‘and well kept although quite modest and humble. The work in the 
kitchen was exceptionally mastered, and many German dishes, like 
Gaensepfeffer, Dampfnudeln und Pflaumen, and Kartoffelkloesse 
graced their tables. 

The humdrum and monotony of everyday life was only occa- 
sionally broken by a neighborly and. friendly visit on Sunday eve- 
ning after having attended Christenlehre at the church in the after- 
noon. At such visits the men indulged in a game of cards and some 
beer drinking, while the women drank Kaffee and ate Kuchen while 
chatting. The annual picnic was the high spot of the year’s enter- 
tainment which was eagerly awaited and most heartily enjoyed by 
young and old. Schooling for their children was in most instances 
very meager. This was more the result of economic causes than of . 
parental neglect or indifference. Although these German Lutherans 
supported church schools for the Christian training of their children, 


- it often happened that their boys and girls had to leave school after 


only three or four years of learning to assist in increasing the earn- 
ing power of the family. It was most exceptional for one of their 
boys, not to say anything of their girls, to receive a higher 
education.” 

Besides these Lutherans in New Orleans, there was prior to 
the organization of the Deutsch Orthodoxe Kirche, about 1833, a 


movement of about three hundred Lutherans into the Red River 


Valley near Campti in Natchitoches Parish. These came under the 
leadership of Count and Countess Maximilian de Leon, who had 
been exiled from their native land because of socialistic ideas. 
After experiencing trying days in the fever-infested lands around 
Campti, where a number of them lost their lives, including the 
courageous Count, these Lutherans moved to higher land in Clai- 


- borne Parish, where they had received a grant of several thousand 


acres of land about seven miles north of Minden, La.” 

About 1835, facing better health conditions, these sturdy folk 
set about the reconstruction of their lives and the rebuilding of their 
lost fortune. The first thing they thought of was homes for the 
women and children, and for the entire colony. A level plot of 
land on a rolling hillside was selected as the site for their town, 
aptly called “Germantown.” *4 Here they laid out a broad street 


- 
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tunning north and south, on both sides of which they built their 
homes, literally hewn out of the forest. Then they planted gardens, 
set out orchards, and brought timberland under cultivation.” 
The colony was operated under socialistic ideas prevailing in 
_ Germany at the time of Count Leon’s banishment. Divine services 
were held every Sun- 
day in an oak grove, 
where an altar had 
been erected. Their 
preacher was Peter 
Kiser, the father of 
the Countess. These 
Lutherans, _ however, 
had no contact with 
the organized Church 
in Germany nor with 
the Lutheran Church 
that was growing in 
the United States. 
Consequently, when 
the colony disbanded 
about 1873, the chil- 
dren and_ grandchil- 
~ dren of these German 
Lutherans joined Prot- 
estant churches of 
other beliefs.”® 
Pastor at Zion, 1856—1868 fe + ne eee 
to gain a foothold in Louisiana and to establish a conservative body 
in doctrine and practice had been accomplished by 1858. The 
congregations that affiliated themselves with the Missouri Synod 
were evermore strengthened and looked forward with hope to a 
greater tomorrow. 


Albert F. Hoppe 


Jil 
Early Growth and Expansion 


The immediate years after the founding of the Church were 
memorable for the State and for New Orleans. The “existing sys- 
tem of domestic servitude, with the right, unchallenged by men, 
to go and root itself wherever providence and nature may carry it,” 
was being challenged by the Republican Party. Politicians and 
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clergymen alike stirred up the fervor and ire of the people with | 
_ passionate speeches and orations. The “madness of the hour” ap- 


pealed “to the arbitration of the sword,” and soon Americans were 
not “shrinking even from the baptism of fire.” * . g 
The Lutheran Church in the South was affected by the cross- 
currents of the Civil War. A few of its male members served in 
the Confederate army,” although the greater number looked upon 
the conflict as purely an American “family” affair and did not take 
an enthusiastic or active part in it. St. John’s Congregation did 
observe a special day of prayer and thanksgiving at the request of 
Jefferson Davis; ® and A. F. Hoppe, pastor of Zion Church, was 
very reluctant in taking the oath of allegiance required by General 
Benjamin F. Butler of the Union forces.* Nevertheless, the silent 
attitude of the members in the church, as attested to by the pro- 


ceedings of their church meetings during these war years, seemed 


to convey the feeling that they were not much concerned as to the 
outcome of the struggle.” 
High prices and scarcity of money greatly affected the strug- 


-gling church, which at best was numerically small and financially 


poor.’ Besides this, lack of trained workers, frequent changes in 
pastorates, long periods of pastoral vacancies, and sudden removals 
of pastors owing to yellow fever checked early growth.’ In spite — 
of these hindrances, however, the church manifested signs of 
progress. 

In April, 1860, a short time before the firing on Fort Sumter, 
the First Evangelical Lutheran Church lost its house of worship 
by fire. Only eight months later, the members were able to dedicate 
a new church building.’ During the war year of 1863 St. John’s 
members gathered $2,000 for church operating expenses, and the 
greater part of that amount came from about thirty-six members.” 
The following year, St. John’s and Zion were forced to enlarge 
their school facilities because of increased enrollments, and both 


met this challenge successfully.” 


Also in the Reconstruction Period the Church continued to 
progress. Toward the middle and end of the 1860’s St. John’s Con- 
gregation bought thirteen city lots for a church cemetery,’ while 


- First Evangelical Lutheran Church acquired additional ground for 


an expansion program and also organized a society for the care of 
orphans.” And, in 1870, Zion launched a building program which 
cost $30,779.10."° Thus it appeared that, while individual mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Church felt the impact of War and Recon- 
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struction in varying measures, the Church as a whole was growing 
and expanding. mek a i 

The strengthening and ultimate expansion of the Lutheran 
Church in Louisiana was greatly helped by the recognition of the 
First Evangelical Lutheran Church as a sister congregation by 


The second church building, St. Paul’s, dedicated December, 
1860, was destroyed by fire December 5, 1889 


St. John’s and Zion in March, 1872. By the efforts of Moedinger, 
the congregation adopted a more conservative constitution and 
gave itself the name “German Evangelical Lutheran St. Paul’s Con- 
gregation U.A.C. of New Orleans, Louisiana.” The drift was 
more and more toward a confessional stand in Lutheran doctrine 
and practice. Having withdrawn from the Texas Synod, he and 
his members were drawn toward the Missouri Synod, with which 
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to expand the church in the state. 

Prior to St. Paul’s reception by the Missouri Synod, mene 
of St. John’s, Zion, and St. Paul’s had organized a “Mission So- 
ciety,” with the object of organizing a Lutheran congregation out- 
side of the immediate vicinity of New Orleans. They had petitioned 


fully canvassed certain 
regions of the State, 
it was found advisable 
to place F. W. H. 
Hattstaedt in Shreve- 
port, La. where the 
young preacher started 
his work on October 
21, 18722" He met 
with some early suc- 
cess; but a severe yel- 
low fever epidemic, 
which claimed his 
life on September 17, 
1873, and the lives of 
most of his members, 
brought a sudden stop 
to the work.'® 

From 1870 to 1880 
the city of New Or- 
leans increased its pop- 
ulation from 191,418 


Zion Lutheran Church, dedicated 1871 


17 


‘organization St. Paul’s affiliated in 1874.14 There were then three 
Lutheran congregations in Louisiana which united in 1 joint action 


the Missouri Synod for a missionary at large. After paves care- 


to 216,090." A considerable part of this increase was Lutheran. 
Also various other sections of the State were settled by people of 
Lutheran faith. These were attracted by the prospect of earning a 
good living from the soil and from the natural resources abounding 


in the State. ’* The preoccupation of Lutherans in the 


ew Orleans 


area, however, kept them from working among these groups of 
Lutherans, many of whom in time drifted into other Protestant 
bodies. The Missouri Synod likewise was kept exceptionally busy 
with people in the Midwest and, therefore, was not able to muster 
enough manpower to care. for these isolated Lutheran groups im 
Louisiana.’® Nevertheless, the growth of New Orleans gave the 
Church its first opportunity for permanent expansion. 
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As early as May, 1874, members of the “Mission Society” 


considered the advisability of calling a missionary for New Orleans — 


to work among the English-speaking people.” This action, how- 
ever, was held in abeyance, since the attention of the society was 
directed to the west bank of the Mississippi River. There, in Algiers 
and in the village of Gretna, lived Lutherans not affiliated with the 
ae ea three Missouri Synod 
Lutheran _congrega- 
tions of New Orleans. 

C. Moedinger, M. 
Tirmenstein, and C. 
A. Frank met with a 
number of Lutherans 
in the home of F. A. 
Lahusen in Algiers on 
June 28, 1875. This 
finally led to the or- 
ganization of Trinity 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Algiers on 
September 19, at John 
—Hughe’s Hotel, where 
twelve Lutheran men 

- signed the articles of 
incorporation and the 
constitution.” 

The influence of 
this Lutheran group in 
Algiers soon affected 

j a small congregation 
_ in Gretna, a village three miles upstream, that had organized itself 
in 1871 as a Presbyterian church, but among whom were a number 
of former Lutherans.” After experiencing difficulties with the 
Presbytery, this congregation applied for membership in the Mis- 
souri Synod on July 19, 1880.7 After a month the members of this 
newly organized Lutheran congregation, the German Evangelical 
Lutheran Salem Congregation of Gretna, Louisiana, invited all Lu- 
therans of the area to a joint jubilee service attesting to their unity 
of faith. They were the proud owners of a church building, a 
school structure, and the ground on which they stood.”* 

In the wake of this expansion, the desire and necessity arose 


Martin Tirmenstein 
Pastor at Zion, 1869—1879 
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to form a separate district so that the work might be done with 
greater efficiency and dispatch. Up to 1880, all the work of the 
Church in Louisiana had been under the supervision of the Western 
District of the Missouri Synod.”” The congregations in Louisiana 
together with those in Texas petitioned the Missouri Synod for 
the organization of a District in the Deep South. This petition was 
granted in May, 1881, at Fort Wayne, Ind.; *° and the organization 
~ of the new District was put into effect at Zion Lutheran Church, 
New Orleans, on February 8, 1882.77 _ 

The District had a membership of 4,500 baptized members, 
with 2,500 of them communicants, and 800 voting membets. Ap- 
proximately 1,742 baptized members and 1,280 communicants were 
from the congregations located in Louisiana.” Of 1,187 pupils 
attending the parochial schools of the District, 643 were enrolled 
in the schools of St. John’s, Zion, and St. Paul’s.”? The territory 
covered by this District, The Southern District of the German 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, 
included the States of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, and Georgia. With the formation of this District, the 
Church in Louisiana was assured increased financial assistance from 
the Missouri Synod to carry on its mission program within the State. 

At this time, also, the first impacts of the use of the English 
language in a church predominantly German were being felt. 
Although the attempt of the “Mission Society” to organize an 
English-speaking congregation in 1874 had failed,” Zion Church, 
by July, 1875, conducted divine services in the English language.”* 
St. John’s followed in 1879, Salem in 1880,"* and St. Paul’s in 
1883.°* However, the German language remained the language in 
church and school until well into the twentieth century.” This fact, 
more than any other, was a deterring factor in the growth and ex- 
pansion of the Church. Not only was the Lutheran Church unable 
~ to carry on determined work among the ever-increasing English 
element of the State’s population, but it also helped to estrange 
many of its own members who were intermarrying with people of 
English descent.** It was not until after the First World War that - 
the German language was replaced entirely by the English in the 
work of the Church in Louisiana. 

The use of the English language in conducting services gave 
especially St. John’s and St. Paul’s grave concern in the 1880’s. John 
F. Doescher, pastor of St. John’s, had received in 1879 permission 
from his members to conduct some services in the English language.** 
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A year later, however, it was discovered that he had rented a hall 


above a restaurant at Canal and Derbigny Streets in which he con- 


ducted English services secretly.** After careful examination it 


_ was learned that Doescher not only desired to preach in the English 


language, but that he was also of a “different spirit” from that of 


his members. Consequently, in January, 1882, he withdrew from 
St. John’s, and on February 5 he organized an opposition church. 
Soon after, the followers of Doescher bought a site on St. Louis 
_ Street near Johnson, where they built a church, school, and parson- 
age. Calling itself J ee. Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Congregation, the 
small group of Lutherans together 
with its pastor joined the Synod of 
Ohio and Adjacent States.” — 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
had been conducting some services 
in the English language since 
1883.*" When G. C. Franke came 
as assistant to the fast-aging Moe- 
dinger, the work in the English 
language increased. Soon an Eng- 
lish-using group existed within 


Although this “congregation within 
a congregation” disturbed the 
members of St. Paul’s greatly, it 
became more and more apparent 
that the trend toward the use of 
the English language could not be 
stopped.” By 1887 the Praia to organize a separate English- 
speaking congregation was made. This resulted in the founding 
of First English Evangelical Lutheran Church of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, on July 17, 1888. From the very beginning this or- 
ganization numbered two hundred and fifty members. In three 
years it had grown to four hundred, and by 1946 it had become 
the largest Lutheran congregation in Louse aumberne 2,560 
baptized members.** 

As the Church grew during the 1880” 5, Ah was begun to 
take care of the many orphans in and around New Orleans. In an 
earlier decade, Moedinger of St. Paul’s had urged his members to 
organize a society for the support of needy orphans.** The society 


John F, Doescher 


Pastor at St. John, 1879—1882 
_ First missionary among the 
Negroes 


_ the German-speaking congregation. 
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was organized, but failed in its first venture to secure a site for 
a home. On November 15, 1881, however, St. John’s and Zion 


Congregations joined the Bethlehem Orphan Asylum Association, 


which had been incorporated by St. Paul’s in June of that year. 


‘With united action, the Association was successful in procuring a 
suitable site for a “Home” in 1883.*° Since that time more than | 


seven hundred orphan children have been harbored in the safe 
retreat of “Bethlehem.” * 

In this period various benevolent societies providing burial 
expenses and care for widows were organized among Germans of 
the city, attracting many Lutherans. Lutherans joined these societies 
in large numbers since life insurance was generally regarded as 
failing to trust the providence of God and therefore not readily 
welcomed by them. These societies also fostered an increased social 
life among its members. Some of them were of only a few years’ 
duration, but one of them, theA¢tlantic Benevolent Association, dis- 
solved only eight years ago.*® 


Toward the end of 1880 individual Lutherans appeared on the 
political scene of State and city. More and more the sons and 
daughters of the founders of the Church became civic-minded and 
were among the most peaceful and law-abiding citizens of the 
community in which they lived and worked.” Becoming more and 
more Americanized, many Lutherans married into families of Eng- 
lish, French, Irish, and Italian descent. This proved often more 
detrimental to the growth of the Church than beneficial, for it 
broke down the edge of denominational feeling, and it was appar- 
ently easier to change from a conservative church body into one 
more liberal than vice versa. The Church likewise encountered the 
problem of members affiliating with religious fraternal organizations. 
By its determined and unequivocal stand against lodgery, the Church 
lost many of its members.” 


Nevertheless, with the approach of 1890, the Lutheran Church 


_ had grown to seven established congregations, six affliated with the 


Missouri Synod and one with the Ohio Synod numbering about 
2,688 members.™ A District had been organized and was operating 


_ efficiently and courageously. An eleemosynary institution was serv- 


ing the unfortunate children of the Church. All this, however, was 
restricted to New Orleans and its immediate vicinity. With the 
beginning of a new decade, the Church stood ready to reach out 
into the State. 
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Reaching Out into the State 

Having established itself firmly in the metropolitan area of 
New Orleans by the late 1880’s, the Lutheran ‘Church was ready 
to reach out into other parts of the State. Although German im- 
migration to Louisiana had slowed up considerably after 1882,1 
29.4 per cent of its 1,118,588 inhabitants in 1890? were of German 
birth. Approximately 11,000 of them lived in the city of New Or- 
leans.’ The remainder were well spread over various sections of 
the State.* 

The presence of this German population in the rural section of 
Louisiana challenged the Church. With an increased measure of — 
help in men and money from the Missouri Synod, the challenge 
was accepted and met. . 

In the early spring of 1888, the Church sent Samuel Hoernicke 
to a group of Lutherans in Calcasieu Parish in the southwestern 
part of Louisiana.” Near Lake Charles, Captain Daniel Goos, owned 
and operated a sawmill and speculated in and and timber. He had 
brought a number of German immigrants from the island of Foehr 
in the North Sea near Schleswig-Holstein to work in his mills, in 
the crafts, and in farming. These Germans, who formed the com- 
munity of Goosport, had attracted the attention of Paul Roesener, 
chairman of the Mission Committee of the Southern District. 
He visited them in 1887, and in the winter of that year Hoernicke 
started services in the Masonic Temple building. In the spring of 
the following year, St. John’s Lutheran Congregation of Lake 
Charles, La., was organized with a membership of fifty-five. Hoer- 
nicke was installed as their first pastor, and a house of worship was 
built and dedicated in December, 1888.° 

The interest of the Southern Pacific Railroad in the parishes 
of Calcasieu, Jefferson Davis, and Acadia; the development of rice 
culture and other farming pursuits, including cattle raising; and’ 
the natural resources abundant in the southwestern section of Loui- 
siana encouraged great numbers of people from all parts of the 
United States and newly arrived immigrants from Europe to settle 
in this area." This population growth affected the congregation 
at Lake Charles, which in four years increased its membership to 
eighty-five.® 

This influx of people to southwestern Louisiana encouraged 
J. Kossmann of Lake Charles to begin preaching services in 1892 
to a number of Lutheran families in Crowley, a town fifty miles 
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east of Lake Charles in Acadia Parish. By March 315 1895, the — 


work had progressed so favorably that a congregation was or- 
ganized with forty-eight members, who immediately erected their 
own church building.” 

At the same time, Kossmann directed his attention to Germans 
living in and around Jota, near Crowley. Conducting divine serv- 
ices in the piney woods at Point a lou Springs, he was successful 
in gathering a small group of Lutherans, who in 1895 built their 
own church, humble as it was.’” th : ; 

The Crowley-Iota field showed early promise, and in 1896 
H.C. Biermann became the first resident missionary to serve the 
people of that district. < 

While these small congregations were being organized by the 
Lutheran Church, a missionary-doctor, Henry Gellert, educated by 
the Herrnhuter in Germany,” settled in Prairie Mamou, Jefferson 
Davis Parish, among a group of German homesteaders. He opened 
a medical office in Jennings about 1890, where he conducted church 
services on Sunday. That same year he and his followers, among 
whom were many of the Germans living at Prairie Mamou, organ- 
ized the Apostolische Bundes Gemeinde. They made good progress 
in forming a strong church organization. By 1895 they dedicated a 
very beautiful house of worship. 

In the course of time, however, their spiritual leader, Henry 
Gellert, was exposed as a homosexual, which brought him into 
absolute disrepute among the citizens of Jennings and the sur- 
rounding territory. He was forced to leave his people, which not 
only hindered the efforts of the church, but practically ruined it. 


The determination of several members, however, among them 


Valentine Huber, to continue services and thereby, in part, keep 
the group intact finally brought Kossmann and Biermann, the rep- 
resentatives of the Lutheran Church, to Jennings. These two Lu- 
theran missionaries held an important meeting with these German 
people. This led to the organization of the First Evangelical 
Lutheran Immanuel Congregation of Jennings, La., on October 8, 


1896. The newly established Lutheran congregation bought the 


property of the defunct Protestant group at a sheriff’s sale for the 
ridiculously low sum of three hundred and ninety-five dollars. Bier- - 
mann served them as pastor until 1900, when H. Studtmann came 
to serve the congregations of Crowley, Jennings, and Iota.” 

At this time the Lutheran Church in southwestern Louisiana 
numbered four congregations served by two missionaries, with a 
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membership of three hundred eleven.. Although attempts were 
made in this period to establish the work in Iberia, Franklin, La- 
fayette, and Jeanerette —all towns in southwestern Louisiana — 
they failed.’ ; 
The people of the Church in this territory were of a hardy 
strain. Many had come directly from Germany, others from dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, especially Iowa, to take up home- 
steads and carry on intensive farming and cattle raising. Their 
chief products were rice, corn, lespedeza hay, and later, sweet pota- 
toes. Those that lived near cities engaged in truck farming. They 
aided materially in the early development of this section, helped 
to convert many of the early-day cattle trails into roads, and con- 
tributed to the civic and educational progress of the community. 
Although generally not politically-minded, certain ones among them 
became interested in politics and held political positions. When the 
_ oil fields were opened in their territory, some were drawn to work 
in the fields and in the refineries. Among those that lived near 
Lake Charles were artisans and a few businessmen. Their capacity 
for work, their thorough knowledge of farming, and their thriftiness 
and determination brought a good living to all and wealth to a 
goodly number of this group.” 

The life on the farm was often lightened by a successful 
hunting or fishing trip, by a well-attended barn dance, by a Sunday 
baseball game in an open field, or by just visiting a neighbor and 
friend. The women, besides their daily work in the kitchen and 
often in the fields, found joy in beautifying their homes and working 
in their flower gardens. Children usually received a grammar school 
education. After these days of formal schooling, however, they 
usually followed the occupation of father and mother.” 

While the Church was establishing itself in southwestern Loui- — 
siana, the opportunity came to begin work in the southeast as well. 
A group of German farmers had settled near the town of Clinton 
in East Feliciana Parish. In 1892 A. W. H. Heyne, pastor of Zion 
in New Orleans, learned that these people were anxious to receive 
the services of a Lutheran minister. Consequently, the Church sent 
Karl Niermann, who in the late summer of 1892 became the first 
rural parson of the Lutheran Church in Louisiana. He. organized 
Zion Evangelical Lutheran Congregation of Clinton with fifty-four 
members, who by their own labor and with only seventy-eight dollars 
erected a church building on the east bank of the Comite River 
about five miles from Clinton.”* 
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Shortly after his arrival in Clinton, Niermann was able to begin 


preaching services in Ponchatoula, Tangipahoa Parish.'” Here many 
_ Germans, especially from Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Ne- 


braska, and Dakota, had settled to farm and to work in the lumber 


industry? While working among them, Niermann was invited to 
serve a group of Norwegians living in and near Hammond, a short 


distance from Ponchatoula. The establishment of wotk there 


brought into existence the southeastern field of the Lutheran 
Church, which in 1901 numbered two hundred forty-two members.”* 

The people of this section were not as prosperous as those 
living in southwestern Louisiana, for the soil was not rich in that 
area. The development of the strawberry industry since the First 


- World War, however, brought better days, especially for those 


residing in the Hammond-Ponchatoula area.” : 
The opening of both the southwestern and southeastern fields 
in the 1880’s and 1890’s was reflected in the numerical growth of 


the Church, whose membership was 4,582 in 1900.7? Of this num- 


ber, 555 members were in the two newly opened territories, * while 


4,027 were in the congregations in and around New Orleans. Since 


1884 the Church had gained 2,840 members.”’ This membership 
gain did not reflect a general growth in the Church, since one con- 
gregation, the First English Church of New Orleans, had almost 
one third of all the increase*’ The language problem, the prevalence 
of intermarriages with persons of various sects, and the conservative 
stand in doctrine and practice retarded the numerical growth of the 
Church. Nevertheless, the growth that was shown was very solid 
in character. 

From 1900 to 1910 both the metropolitan area of New Orleans 
and the rural sections of the State showed increases in population.” 
‘This increase accelerated the activity of the Church in the. south- 
eastern section and in the urban center of New Orleans. — 

In St. Tammany Parish, not far from New Orleans, a profusion 
of pine-tree growth and the existence of health-giving mineral waters 
were found. Especially famous were the springs of Abita and Roche. 
These waters and the ozone-laden atmosphere of the piney woods 
attracted annually thousands of health seekers and visitors not only 
from New Orleans, but also from the distant Northern States. 
Many came to stay, As early as 1895 the town of Covington, in 
the heart of the “Ozone Belt,” numbered about 1,000 population.” 

A. H. Kaub, missionary of the Ponchatoula-Hammond field 
since 1903, moved to Abita Springs in 1904 to start preaching serv- 
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ices. In a second-story room of an old building, which occupied 
the site of the present Muttie Hotel, Kaub conducted the first service 
on October 23,”° and on April 16, 1905, organized Trinity Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church of Abita Springs.”® Looking about for groups 
of Lutherans in this area, he was also directed to Mandeville, where 
he was successful in starting preaching services. This increase in 
preaching missions brought about a division of the southeastern 
field. Kaub removed to Abita Springs, while the Ponchatoula- 
. Hammond sector received 

Adolph Wismar.*4 
In 1911 the Church 
opened missions in Coy- 
ington and in Bogalusa, 
Washington Parish. M. F. 
Kuegele, who was serving 
the missions in Abita 
Springs and Mandeville, 
preached the first regular 
sermon in Bogalusa, where 
before his coming a vain 
attempt to begin services 
had been made by Kaub.?” 
The people here were not 
of German stock, but of 
Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Danish ancestry, drawn to 
Bogalusa by the great 


G. J. Wegener lumber interests of the 
Pastor at St. Paul, New Orleans Goodyear Lumber Com- 
1887—1946 pany of Buffalo, N. Y,, 


and the establishment of the Kraft Paper Mill in 19162" From 
1907 to 1914 the town of Bogalusa grew from 1,500 people to 
10,000."" Here the church work prospered in the beginning. Later, 
however, the work slackened owing to a lack of trained workers 
and long vacancies, so that it was not until 1933 that the congrega- 
tion with 146 members became self-supporting.”° 

The numerical growth of the Church was slow and small, even 
though three more congregations wete organized in the New Orleans 
area. The organization of these congregations was due more to the 
territorial expansion of the city itself than to the growth of mem- 
bership within the Church. 
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Members of the two Missouri Synod churches, St. John’s and 
Christ, were also moving into the North Broad territory. To serve 
these people, Pastor Hartmann of Christ Church started preaching 
services in a vacant store in March, 1910. The effort called for a 
full-time man whom the Mission Board of the Southern District 
secured in the person of O. W. Wismar. He gathered one hundred 
eight members and organized Mount Calvary Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. On February 9, 1913, this congregation dedicated its first 
house of worship on the corner of White aind Grand Route 
St. John.” 

In this decade an effort of the Iowa Synod established a Lu- 
theran congregation in Shreveport, where in 1871 an attempt by 
the Missouri Synod had failed. It was organized on November 10, 
1912, as Martin Luther Evangelical Lutheran Church, since organ- 
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ization took place on the Reformer’s birthday. In 1942 the name 
was changed to The First Evangelical Lutheran Congregation of — 
Shreveport.** 

By the time of the First World War, the Lutheran Church had 
eleven established congregations in the southwestern and southeast: 
ern sections of Louisiana, eleven in the New Orleans area, and one 
in the northern part of the State,‘? with a combined membership ‘of 
about 6,650. New Orleans showed the largest gain, while the rural — 
congregations were experiencing a small decrease.*® . 

Lutherans generally were bettering themselves in their economic 
life in this period. Some had become very successful in business, 
industry, and the professions. It was becoming more and more — 
common for boys and girls not only to receive a grammar school — 

education, but to enter high school. Here and there a promising boy 
was sent to college to prepare for a profession. Many children of 
_ the Church were no longer instructed in the “three R’s” in church 
schools but were attending the ever-improving public schools. This 
trend assisted in Americanizing the members of the Church more 
and more." Although the German language still remained dom- 
inant, which unfortunately brought the Church under suspicion 
during the conflict, the English language became more popular 
with each passing year. Finally, after the war, the German language 
disappeared altogether in church and school and in the home.*® 
Many of those who were truck farmers turned to other occupations 
since it became quite unprofitable to raise vegetables owing to the 
ever-increasing competition from many of southern European an- 
cestty who gradually controlled this kind of work. Many of the 
members became homeowners instead of tenants. This trend con- 
tinued to become stronger during the decades after the war. Since 
there was more leisure time than in the late nineteenth century, more 
worldliness crept into the homes and lives of many members in spite 
_ of the continued efforts of the Church against its inroads.*® 
With the growth of Baton Rouge in East Baton Rouge Parish, - 
the Church sent O. W. Wismar to organize a congregation there. 
His efforts of one year led to the founding of First Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, on April 26, 1916.7 
The same missionary, while serving the Armed Forces in training 
at Camp Beauregard in 1917 and 1918, preached to a small group 
of Lutherans in Alexandria, Rapides Parish. As a result of this 
effort, in 1918 there was organized Redeemer Evangelical Lutheran 


Church of Alexandria.“ 


’ 
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While central Louisiana was being penetrated, William Wedig, 


Theodore Wegener, and L. J. Helfrich were preaching at Broad- 


lands, Pujo, Oretha, Pickering, Prairie Farms, and De Ridder. Only 
in De Ridder, however, was there any permanent result”? In 1924 
C. Gernannt, then serving Alexandria, moved to Monroe in Oua- 
chita Parish. His efforts culminated in the founding of Trinity 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Monroe under the leadership of 
Theodore Ahrendt, who served forty-one members in 1928. Unsuc- 
cessful attempts to organize a mission were made at Delhi in Rich- 
land Parish, although preaching services were continued.” 

From 1919 to 1921 the Church experienced its most rapid 
growth by the founding of six congregations in the city of New 
Orleans. With population steadily increasing, creating new res- 
idential sections and filling established communities, the Church 
affiliated with the Missouri Synod established four missions, Hope 


and Messiah in the uptown area, ”” Redeemer in the growing down- 


town section, ™* and St. Matthew’s in the new Gentilly subutb; **. 
while the church affiliated with the Ohio Synod established two 
missions.” Thus, by 1922, the Lutheran Church had seventeen 
congregations in the metropolitan area of New Orleans. In 1930 
the five congregations of the Ohio Synod and one of the Iowa 
Synod, numbering about a thousand members, joined the American 
Lutheran Church.” 

Membership growth was slow during the decade of 1920. 
Trouble over the lodge question 7 brought great losses to some of 
the congregations.” Likewise increasing intermarriages drew many 
indifferent members from their affiliation with the Church. These 
were the two main factors in keeping numerical growth at a small 
percentage. In 1929 the Lutheran Church of Louisiana had about 
11,000 members.” => 


During the trying depression of the 1930's the whole number 
of membership in the Church decreased for the first time in its 
history.°° While another congregation was otganized in the Broad- 
moor section of New Orleans“ and preaching services wete con- 
ducted in Slidell, the loss of members reached about 12 per cent.” 
It was not until 1940, after the establishment of a flourishing con- 
gregation in Shreveport in 1936," and with general strengthening 
of the Church financially and in leadership, that the 11,000 mark 
in membership was again attained and finally surpassed.” A better 
day was hoped for with the coming of the 1940's. 
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Vv 
The Lutheran Church Among the Negroes in Louisiana ‘i 


Before the Civil War the Church had no communicant nor 
baptized member among the Negroes in Louisiana Zion and 
St. John’s Congregations, as well as St. Paul’s, were not directly 
hostile toward the slaves, but were too busy absorbing into their 
membership the many immigrants from the fatherland to find time. 
to convert the Negro to their religious faith and doctrine. Besides 
this, the Church was in those years numerically and financially too 
weak to begin missions among the black man. All efforts had to 
be employed in strengthening their organization among the whites.” 

This same condition continued after the war. While the Lu- 
theran Church in other sections of the South had been disorganized 
by the fighting, the Church in Louisiana suffered only under the 
paucity of ministers and relative poverty of her members. This was 
reason enough, however, to keep the Church from troubling itself 
with work among the freedmen.? To the prevailing economic con- 
ditions must be added the lack of spirit of Lutheran members to 
foster missions among the Negroes. Money was gradually obtained 
in rather commendable sums for the building of the Church among 
the whites, while little or nothing was available for the work among 
the blacks.* 

In the North, however, the plight of the freedman reached 
responsive hearts among the Lutherans of the Missouri Synod and 
other conservative Lutheran bodies. Many asked whether “the Lu- 
theran Church ° would not also do something that these political 
freedmen may become freedmen of the Lord,” and whether “this 
‘mission should not lie closer to their hearts than missions in foreign 
countries.” ° This kind of interest in the religious welfare of the 
Negro in the South led directly to the organization of The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America on July 
10, 1872. Among its objects, one of its principal ones was the 
beginning of religious work among the colored people of the United 
States, especially in the South.7 

For five years the Synodical Conference took no action re- 
garding the beginning of work among the Negroes. At its sixth 

_ convention at Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1877, however, H. A. Preuss, 
President of the Norwegian Lutheran Synod, ventured the state- 
ment “whether the time had not come for the Synodical Conference 
to direct its attention to mission, perhaps, among the Negroes and 
Indians of this country.” Discussion followed, and finally the res- 
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olution was passed to begin such work. Immediately a Board for 

Colored Missions was created with the authority to go ahead with 
the new undertaking.* ' 

~~ On October 16, 1877, the first step was taken by this Board, 

when John Frederick Doescher was commissioned at Altenburg, 
Mo., to be the first Lutheran missionary to the Negroes of America.” 
His first problem was to find a promising field of labor. To solve 
this particular matter, he immediately made a trip which carried 
him through six Southern States. His itinerary included a visit 
to New Orleans. He arrived on 
March 8, 1878, and remained long | 
enough to learn that this territory 
offered possibilities for work among 
the Negroes. i . 

With the help of several white 

Lutheran friends he established a 
Sunday school in the old “Sailors’ 
Home” on the corner of South Peters 

and Erato Streets in April, 1878." 
The initial enrollment of pupils was 
thirty-six. After its beginning, 
Doescher continued his journey. He 
entrusted the infant mission effort to 
his loyal Lutheran white friends, who 1. utes Bakke, Pastor at 
were successful in increasing the at- ygount Zion, 1880—1891 
tendance to one hundred fifty-six 

pupils by the time of Doescher’s return in December the same year. 
In January, 1879, Doescher opened a church school to which he 
quickly attracted one hundred twenty pupils.’ This auspicious be- 
ginning in Sunday school and church school work did not mean 
that many converts to Lutheranism among the Negroes were being 
gained. That was a far more difficult task since the greater number 
of Negroes had already been won for the Methodist and Baptist 
Churches, which they were reluctant to leave.” 

Mindful of the ready reception of the Lutheran Sunday school - 
among the Negroes of the city, Doescher opened another one in the 
densely populated downtown section on the corner of Annette 
Street and Claiborne Avenue. A small building was erected on a 
piece of rented property and dedicated March 9, 1879. It was named 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Mission.* 


me 
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In April, 1879, Doescher left the work among the Negroes to 
accept a call to St. John’s Lutheran Church of the city."* The work 
~ so well begun now suffered greatly owing to the lack of leadership 
and efficient workers. Willis R. Polk, a Negro minister who had 
assisted Doescher since March, 1879, and a Negro teacher, Louise 
Watson, continued the work for a while, but steadily lost ground. 
They were not able to hold the gains that had been made.” Nils 
Jules Bakke, Doescher’s successor as missionary to the Negroes of 
Louisiana, exclaimed at the time of his arrival in November, 1880; *® 
“I found only a few old women, whose house rent the Mission Board 
| was paying, as members of Mount Zion Mis- 
sion quartered in the Old Sailors’ Home.” 
A second beginning had to be made.‘7 

During the 1880’s the Mission Board of 
the Synodical Conference sent two additional 
workers into Louisiana and supplied more 
financial help, not only in payment of workers’ 
salaries, but also in the purchase of ground 
and erection of chapels. To assist Bakke in 
the work, Charles Berg, a teacher, and August 

IES Na Burgdorf, a trained Lutheran pastor, were sent 
Teacher at Mount 
Zion, 18811918 to New Orleans. Berg opened a church school 

at St. Paul’s Mission, and Burgdorf first la- 
bored in the Carrollton section and in 1888 founded Bethlehem Lu- 
theran Chapel on Washington and Dryades Streets. A piece of — 
ground was bought on Annette Street between Claiborne and Der- 
bigny, to which was moved the small building that had been erected 
on rented property in 1879. About the same time the Mission 
Board bought an old church building, located at Thalia and Frank- 
lin Streets, from the Presbyterians and made it the church home 
of “Mount Zion.” Zion previously conducted its services and 
religious activities in the Sailors’ Home on the river front."® 

The acquisition of property and increase in workers reflected 
itself in the growth of membership. Even though Doescher influ- 
enced a number of Negro members to follow him into the Ohio 
Synod,"” and even though other denominations were opposed to 
the establishment of Lutheran missions among the Negroes,”? there 
were substantial membership additions at both Mount Zion and 
St. Paul’s. By 1891 Mount Zion numbered 240 members an 
St. Paul’s 136. = 

The members of these Lutheran missions were in large measure 
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very, very poor. Among them were washwomen, cooks, maids, and 
' ‘common laborers. A few of them were domestics in some of the 
best and most aristocratic families in New Orleans. The first 
i members of the mission were illiterates. Through the work of the 
} Lutheran school, however, more and more of them became capable 
of reading and writing. Some became merchants, and, although 
there were no professional men or women among them, a Mrs. Wil- 
son became a highly respected midwife. Their homes showed their 
poverty. Home furnishings and home dwellings were often in a 


Grave of the first Mis- 
souri Synod pastor in 
Louisiana, the Rev. 
George Volck, pastor of 
St. John, 1853. Volck 
lies buried in the tomb 
of his physician, Dr. B. 
Sabelis Wolf, recently 
located in Girod Street 
Cemetery, New Orleans 
(left hand side, 7th 
alley, 20th tomb). On 
the tomb the follow- 
ing is inscribed: “Rev. 
George Volk [Volck]. 
Died: September 5, 
1854. Born in Ger- 
“many. Cause of death: 
Yellow fever. Physician 
attending: Dr. B. Sabelis 
Wolf.’’ The cemetery 
is in complete neglect 
and will probably be 
demolished in the near 
future 


state of utter dilapidation. Love of food was general among them. 
They would spend a great part of their hard-earned salary to enjoy 
it. Because of their poverty entertainment was greatly lacking. The 
church, however, offered them good entertainment in the annual 
church picnic, occasional concerts, special children’s services where 
recitations were featured, and the annual Christmas-tree celebration. 
On that occasion clothing and other articles were often distrib- 
uted among the members. These gifts had come from Northern 
white Lutherans.” f 

In March, 1898, the Lutheran Church conducted its first serv- 
ice among the Negroes of Louisiana living in a rural community. 
Henty Thomas, a member of St. Paul’s Mission, interested a group 
of Negro farmers around Mansura in Avoyelles Parish in the work 
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of his Church. This prompted them to send an invitation to Frank 
J. Lankenau, who had succeeded Bakke, to begin preaching services 
in their midst. This first service, conducted in the home of Scott 
Normand, about two and a half miles from Mansura, led to reg- 
ular monthly services and the ultimate erection of a chapel in the 
spring of 1899.8 kan 

Seven years later another loyal Lutheran Negro, Joe Nelson, 
was influential in bringing the Church to Napoleonville on the 
banks of Bayou Lafourche. Here, as well as in other places, the 
school drew great numbers, but the gathering of converts was very 
slow and often discouraging.”4 

By 1907, after twenty-eight years of work among the Negroes 
in Louisiana, there were only four congregations with a combined 
membership of 322.°° Reasons for this slow membership growth 
were numerous. Of the more weighty ones were the constant lack 
of trained workers and missionaries in the field; the short time of 
service of a great number of workers, making their usefulness to 
the work negligible; the appeal of the Methodist and Baptist reli- 
gions to the Negroes; the Mission Board’s regard of the importance 
_ of the work in Louisiana in comparison with the fields in Alabama 
and North Carolina; and the working with an element of Negroes 
that was at the very bottom economically. All of these factors 
made progress a very difficult reality° 

While membership growth was extremely slow, the schools of 
the Church among the Negroes were a bright spot. One missionary 
reported in 1906: “Our three schools have an enrollment at present 

of close upon six hundred children, taxing the buildings to almost 

their full capacity. If we had three more schools of the same size 
in the city, we should quickly find six htindred more children to 
fill them.” *’ Children from families of all faiths or none came to 
the Lutheran schools. Hundreds of successful New Orleans Ne- 
groes received their elementary education in the schools of the 
Lutheran Church.”* 

In 1912 four new missions were opened in New Orleans. Two 
of these, Concordia Mission *® and Trinity Congregation,” became 
permanent; while Redeemer and St. John’s lasted only a few years.*" 
Nevertheless, this expansion had an effect on membership increase. 
By 1918 the Lutheran Church had 977 members with more than 
800 children in the church schools and about 450 in the Sunday 
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white Lutherans manifested an ever-growing interest in the work 


among the Negroes, and the average white population of the city 


became more sympathetic toward the efforts of the white mission- 


aries working among the blacks. Besides that, economic conditions 


Ce : 
became better for more and more Negroes. Many of them now 


entered the trades which brought them higher wages. More and 
more boys and girls went to high school. The more promising 


boys and girls of the Church were sent to Lutheran education in- 


stitutions to prepare for the ministry and the teaching profession.” 

These conditions augured well for the work. A church and 
school were successfully opened in Alexandria, Rapides Parish, in 
1924,** and two missions, St. Luke’s and St. Philip’s in the New. 
Orleans area in 1932.°° These expanding efforts together with the 
growth in the established congregations pushed the number of 
members to an all-time high in 1937 of 2,006,°** this in spite of the 
closing of the work at Napoleonville in 1931.7" ; 

After 1937 the membership decreased slightly, caused by the 
closing of missions at Pailet’s Land and Hickory Hill. By 1946 
it had dropped to 1,345.*° : 

- Although the number of members decreased during the years 
from 1937 to 1946, the economic gains experienced by the greater 
number of Negro Lutherans in Louisiana brought prosperity to 
the Church. Many of the members opened their own businesses. 
Girls found employment in offices as stenographers and clerks, in 
restaurants, and in department stores. Men received higher wages 
for their labors; and those that worked for the Government as 
clerks and for the railroads as porters and firemen were in positions 
to enjoy a much more comfortable life.*? This prosperity among 
many Lutheran Negroes was beneficial for the Church. St. Paul’s 
Church became self-supporting in 1944."° Several other congrega- 
tions were negotiating with the Mission Board to purchase their 
own property.t Thus with the approach of 1946, the Lutheran 
Church among the Negroes in Louisiana looked forward to an era 
of greater expansion among, and Service to, the Negro of this State. 
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the West, their hopes remained unrealized for many years. Occasional services were 
held by special arrangement with a pastor in New Orleans who would travel for 
days by water, the only means of transportation to and from Monroe, in order to 
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Chapter V 


1. Baptismal and Confirmation Records of Zion, 1847—1878; of St. John’s, 
1853—1878; and of St. Paul’s Congregations, 1840—1878. In an_ interview, 


November 20, 1947, with Roepe, pastor of St. Paul’s, New Orleans, 1930—1950, 


it was learned that Mrs. Jacob Broders, member of St. Paul’s since 1862, wife 
of Teacher Jacob Broders and first matron of the Bethlehem Orphan Asylum in 
1881, often related that several Lutheran families in New Orleans owned slaves 
but did nothing to convert them to their religion. Mrs. Broders was born in 1844 
and died in 1936. According to G. M. Kramer and G. A. Schmidt, missionaries 
among the Negroes in the South for forty and twenty-two years, respectively, no 
Lutheran family in Louisiana owned slaves. One reason cited by them was that 
the German stock predominant in the Church was opposed to human bondage. 
This was also true of the Salzburger Lutherans, who settled in ante-bellum Georgia. 
Christopher F. Drewes, Half a Century of Lutheranism Among Our Colored People 
(St. Louis, 1927), 6. Drewes reported that in 1860 the Lutheran Synod of Georgia 
had 312 confirmed members, of whom 34 were Negroes; in 1840 the Synod of North 
Carolina numbered 1,622 whites and 70 colored confirmed members; in 1862 the 
Synod of South Carolina had 4,120 white and 954 colored members, which by 
1868 had decreased to 144. Ibid. 

2. Accessions of Zion, St. John’s, and St. Paul’s Congregations, New Orleans, 
from 1850 to 1880; Minutes of Zion Lutheran Church, October 2, 1854. A request 
came from a Negro Methodist congregation for use of Zion’s church building to 
conduct services. The reasons for not granting the request were: 1) the obligation 
of the church to its many German fellow believers in the vicinity; and 2) t it 
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was against conscience of the congregation to let the building be used by members 

- of another faith. (No mention was made of racial or social differences.) Minutes of 
Zion Lutheran Church, October 2, 1854. ‘ 4 
3. Drewes, Lutheranism Among Our Colored People, 9. | 

4. The author came to this conclusion after careful study of the activities of 
the Lutheran congregations in New Orleans after the Civil War. Kramer, who 
was very conservative in all of his judgments of the attitude of white Lutherans: — 
toward the work among the Negroes in Louisiana, said that as late as 1900 
the best that could be found among the white Lutherans of the city was a “benevo- 
lent neutrality.’ % 

: 5. The term “Lutheran Church” included the Missouri Synod and other 
synodical groups in doctrinal agreement with it. ‘ 
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Annual (St.Louis, 1946), 54. Indirectly, by their mission contributions, the white 
congregations in Louisiana assisted in the program of the Synodical Conference 
since they were members of a synod which was a constituent part of the Synodical 

’ Conference. ; ay 

8. Drewes, Lutheranism Among Our Colored People, 11; Nils J. Bakke, Our 
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kinds of vermin, homeless cats and dogs, and the lowest riffraff, who wish to 
commit sin and shame, for the latter in particular, for the whole neighborhood is 
fearfully degraded.” : 

11. Ibid. 

12. Interview with Kramer, April 10, 1948. 

13. Bakke, Our Colored Mission, 28—29. Bakke, who can be called the 

“father” of the Lutheran work among the Negroes in Louisiana, contended that 
the effort at St. Paul’s was temporarily discontinued after its first opening, and 
reopened after his coming to New Orleans as successor to Doescher in November, 
1880. C. Drewes, who had been connected with Negro work as a member of the 
Boatd and then Executive Secretary from 1908 to 1931, stated that the work was 
never discontinued. The author agrees with Drewes, since the records show that 
‘there were twenty-five pupils in the Sunday school in April, 1880, seven months 
before Bakke’s arrival in New Orleans. “New Orleans Item,” in The Lutheran 
Pioneer, XXVIII (1906), 32; Drewes, Lutheranism Among Our Colored People, 
24—25, 

14. Minutes of St. John’s Lutheran Church, April 7, 1879. 

15. Drewes, Lutheranism Among Our Colored People, 23. Willis R. Polk 
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16. Bakke, Our Colored Mission, 24. 
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17. These words of Bakke were spoken to Kramer, who knew Bakke as a fellow 


laborer in the work of the Negro in the South, and related to the author in an 


interview, December 3, 1947. “Altes und Neues aus unserer Negermission,” a report 


prepared by G. M. Kramer, superintendent of Louisiana field of the Lutheran Church ~ 


among the Negroes. 
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became a member of the Lutheran Church in Hagerstown, Md. In 1862 she came 
with the Union forces to New Orleans, serving as a war nutse. She remained in 
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traveled extensively and was well educated. She also was very charitable, giving 
many useful gifts to her Mount Zion Church, of which she was a loyal and faithful 
member. Kramer maintained that the celebration of Christmas by means of song 
and recitation in special Christmas services was introduced by the Lutheran Church 
among the Negroes of Louisiana. ie 

23. Drewes, Lutheranism Among Our Colored People, 36—37. 
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‘ 29. History of “Concordia Lutheran Mission” prepared by G. M. Kramer in 

1936, in possession of the writer. 

30. Ibid. j 

31. Bakke, Our Colored Mission, 41. 

32. “Statistik unserer Negermission fuer das Jahr 1918,” in Die Missions- 
taube, XLI (1918), 14. This growth was distributed as follows: Bethlehem, 169 
baptized members; Concordia, 13; Redeemer, 14; St. Paul’s, 315; Mount Zion, 230; 
_ Trinity, 46; Mansura, La., 162; Napoleonville, 28. 
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38. Statistical Yearbook of Missouri Synod — 1946, 179. Hickory Hill and 
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39. Interview with Kramer, April 10, 1948. ; 

40. Minutes of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church (Colored), May 1, 1944. It was 
at that meeting that the resolution was passed for the congregation to become self- 
supporting. E. H. Wildgrube has been pastor of this congregation since March 5, 
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41. Trinity Church (Colored) of New Orleans has purchased its property 
from the Synodical Conference Mission Board. St. Paul’s Church is paying on the 
purchase of its property, and Mount Zion would be self-supporting were it not 
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